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Gied but very shortly after he had retired to his 
new residence. He was buried at Usk, in 
Monmoathshire, on the 25th ult, 

All our readers who knew anything of the 
man, as well as of his works, will have syme | 
pathised with the spirit of the few words in 
which his decease was announced in our last; 
aus (Be wabtanaa) fannie qpepest a san. athe 

led so large a place in the profession of 
architecture calls for something more from us 
than a mere expression of regret, however sin- 
Cere and heartfelt,—the rather because the part 
he took in the architectural field was, owing to 
the nature of his acqairementa and abilities, 
somewhat unusual in ite character. 

Before looking, however, at the nature of his 
work while living, we may jast summarise here 
the principal facts in his life, Matthew Digby 
Wyatt was born July 20tb, 1820, and 
youngest son of Mr. Matthew Wyatt, then li 
near Devizes, but who was subsequently a magi- 
strate of one of the London police-courts. His 
choice of a profession was probably in the first 
instance determined by the fact that his elder 
brother, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, was an architect, and 
at the age of sixteen he entered his brother's 
office as a pupil. In o spirit in every way 
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well seconded from the first by the nataral|on farnitare and decoration, in connexion with 
ability of the pupil, since it is on record thatin | the British Government, and his claims to dis. 
the same year in which he was articled he gained | tinction were recognised by the French Govern- 
the Architectural Society’s prize for an eesay.| ment also, by whom he was on this oocasion 
After going throngh his course of office study, he | created a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
travelled for two years over the Continent, | About the end of the same year he was appointed 


stadying the principal buildings in France, Italy, 
and Germany, and brought home, among a large 
number of drawings, sufficient stadies of the 
Medizval mosaic work of Italy and Sicily to form 


Geometrical Mosaics of the Middle Ages,” which 
was his first publication of importance. His power 
of expression, both in writing and speaking, in 
regard to art-subjects, became developed at an 
early period of his life, and was no doubt one of 
the gifts to which he owed his ultimate success, 
of which at this time he was by no means 
sanguine. In 1849 he was commissioned to 
report to the Society of Arts on the Industrial 
Exposition at Paris; and. prodaced a report 
which was thought so well of, and showed such 
extensive knowledge of the subjects dealt with, 
as to lead to his appointment as Secretary tothe 
Committee of the Society of Arts in connexion 
with the Great Exhibition of 1851. In carrying 
out the basiness he had undertaken in connexion 


and probably his conduct in this official position 
did much to confirm his after-career, bringing 
him under the notice of and in contact with 
many who coald appreciate his ability. Among 
the fellow-workers with whom he was a good 
deal allied at this time were Branel and Owen 
Jones, and between the latter and Digby Wyatt, 
who had may interests in common with him, 
there sprang up a close friendship, dating pro- 
bably from this period, and which seemed to 
have ite public as well as ite private phase ; as it 
certainly happened, whether accidentally or 
otherwise, that the two men were working 
together continually throughout their life, til) 
the earlier death of Owen Jones put a close to 
this brotherhood in art-work: if Digby Wyatt 
was on & committee fur considering a subject, 
Owen Jones was almost certain to be a colleague, 
and wice versd. It was shortly after this that 
Mr. Wyatt published a treatise on the “ Indus- 
trial Arts of the Nineteenth Oentary,” which was 
followed by one of the works of a class which he 
had special qaalifications for writing,—iMustra- 
tive works in reference to special departments 
of ornamental art: this was “ Metal.work and 
ite Artistic Design.” Of this and some others 
we will say a word more specially presently. 
While the re-erection of the Exhibition building 
as the “Crystal Palace” was in progress at 
Sydenham, Mr. Wyatt was superintendent of 
Fine Arta Department, and he and his friend, 
Owen Jones, as every one knows, together de. 
signed those courts characteristic of different 








the subject of a large volume illustrative of “ the 





































surveyor to the East India Company, with whom 
he had been previously connected also, in assist- 
ing to arrange their department in the Paris 
Exhibition. 


It may be mentioned here also that it was 
about this time that he and his brother conjointly 
gained a Government premium for the best 
design for model cavalry barracks, a piece of 
conditional success of which he has not lived to 
reap the fruits, as it is only now that the 
new barracks at Knightsbridge, intrasted to 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt, in consequence of the result 
of this competition, are about to be carried out.* 
Bat his appointment as surveyor to the India 
Board was really the step which brought him 
most into notice, and led to his receiving the 
honoar of knighthood, and also to the design of 
one of his principal works in London, the Court 
of the India Office. In 1866 Sir Digby Wyatt 
was awarded the gold medal of the Institute, 
on an occasion when, as recorded in our colamns, 
there had been a little fight, or an intention of a 
fight, as to the claims of another candidate who 
had been named, bot who withdrew his name 
rather than continue a discussion the result of 
which was probably not doubtfal. It is notice- 
able that the feeling which gave the preponde- 
rance in favour of Wyatt on that occasion was 
not merely the consideration of his abilities, but 
also of his publio spirit and readiness to be useful! 
to his fellow men, in which he was thought, 
and not without justice, to stand in very 
favourable contrast with some of his compeers, 
who, whatever their talents, seemed to work only 
for themselves, and were not heard of on com- 
mittees and other schemes for the general 
advancement of art. Subsequently he received 
an honour which he must have esteemed at least 
equally highly,in being elected the first Slade Pro. 
feasorof FineArta in the University of Cambridge ; 
and his lectares from this Professorial chair were 
published, and form an important item in his 
literary work. At the time of his election the 
honorary degree of Master of Arta was also 
conferred upon him. Besides the official posi- 
tions and distinctions which have been men- 
tioned, we may add that Sir Digby Wyatt was 
a Telford Medallist of the Institation of Civil 
Eogineers ; that he received, in 1852, the Prince 
Consort’s Private Gold Medal; a present of 
1,0001., with a set of medals from the Royal 
Commission for the 1851 Exhibition; and received 
from the King of Italy, in 1867, the Officer's 
Cross of the San Maurizio and Lazzaro Order. 
He was Surveyor to the Secretary of State in 
Council of India, as well as to the East India 


periods of art and architecture which have always Company. He was on the Council of the Art- 


been among the chief attractions of the Syden. 
ham Palace, and gave it an artistic interest 








* Particulars of this competition, and, indeed, of most 
leadiog incidents i Wyatt's fessional 
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beyond that of a mere pleasure-place. At the | life, will be found in our 
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weight. The sixtieth session of the Institu- 
tion closed on Tuesday last (29th May, 1877). 


been read and discussed. A reference to the 
subjects on which light bas been thus thrown 
will show how wide is the field now ocoupied by 
the engineer, and how active are his researches, 
not only in mechanios, but in physics and in 
chemistry. The first subject brought forward, 
on the 14th of November, 1876, was that of the 
Lighthouses of Japan, to the peculiar features of 
whiob, in so far as proposed means for averting 
damage by earthquakes were concerned, we 
called the attention of our readers. The Frac- 
ture of Railway Tires was next brought forward, 
and when we find that no less than 660 
instances of fractare are reported by Captain 
Tyler as occurring in 1875, it is clear that the 
subject is one of primary mechanical importance. 
A paper by Mr. J. Lucas, on the “ Chalk Water 
System,” to which we have also referred, was 
under discussion on the 28th of November and 
the 5th of December; on which latter occasion 
forty-six members and associates were added to 
the roll of the Institution. On the 19th of 
December the fifty-ninth annual meeting took 
place, Mr. George Robert Stephenson, president, 
in the chair. It then was stated that the 
number of members and Associates, exclusive 
of students,—which in December, 1862, was 
exactly 1,000,—had reached the figure of 2,462. 
The income of the year bad amounted to 11,1811. 
The library had been increased by 3,000 volumes 
within three years, and contained at that date 
13,431 volumes. Telford Medals and Premiums 
had been awarded to fifteen out of twenty-eight 
essays sent in to the Institution. With a view of 
disseminating information as to the state of 
engineering on the Continent, an epitome of 
some of the most important papers in foreign 
transactions and periodicals have been embodied 
in the proceedings. These abstracts include 
descriptions of works, studies of a purely thec- 
retical nature, memoirs, and resulta of costly 
and elaborate experiments, the details of which 
are not to be found in any other Eoglish publi. 
cation, In addition to the ordinary meeti 
within the year, there have been fifteen supple. 
mentary meetings for the reading and discussion 
of papers exclusively by students, nine of which 
had received Miller prizes. 

At the sixth ordinary meeting of the session 
1876-7 the paper read was on the “ Repairs 
and Renewals of Locomotives,” by Mr. A. 
Macdonnell, M. Inst. C.E.; and the discussion 
was continued at the next meeting. On the 
30th of January the subject brought forward 
was the “Combustion of Refuse Vegetable 
Substances for raising Steam,” by Mr. John 
Head, Assoc. Inst. C.E From the ninth to 
the thirteenth meetings the members were 
occupied by the reading and discussion of a paper 
on “The Sewage Question,” by Mr. C. Norman 


mines. 


length. ordinary 
eS Marsh, bie Majesty the 
King of the Belgians was elected by acclamation 
an honorary member. The read was “On 
the Transmission of Motive to Distant 


oar png! of Water- Machinery,” by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B., F.B.S., V.P. Inst. 0.E. 
The discussion of this highly 


May, bring this full and active session to its 


ciates, two honorary members, and sixty-four 
stadents have been added to the list of the In. 
stitution during the past twelve months. The 
numbers of these several classes are now 952, 
Twenty-three ordinary meetings have been held | 1,683, 16, and 464 respectively, making in all | of 
i i 8,115, and showing an increase at the rate of 
hd sertaswal ux hice The Transactions have 


49 and 50 are promised for the lst of August 
and the lst of November next, and on the com. 
pletion of the fiftieth volame a General Index to 
the whole series is intended to be issued, which, 
it is needless to add, will be a work of very high 
professional value. 

It will be seen from the foregoing resumé 


lopg-founded and vigorous Institation. That 
upwards of 3,000 of those who are esseentially 
master-workmen should support and be en- 
lightened by such an educational mac 

is a matter deserving congratulation. t 
shows the exertion of an influence of the 


the question whether some distribution, like that 
of the sections of the British Association, will 
not, before long, become imperatively necessary. 
On the one hand, the engineer gives his hand to 
the architect. With regard to lighthouses, for 
example, we have seen how necessary it is to 
regard that subject from an architectural stand. 


present—there are many matters which more 


tains to a special branch of evgineering—that of 
vegetable substances, and that of charcoal for 


of water-pressure machinery, belong to the 
mechanical rather than the civil branch of the 
profession ; and the discussion of the Thames and 
the chalk-water systems brings us to surveyiag 
ngs | and bydraulicengineering. Of all these paperse— 
some of them very able, and many of them keenly 
discussed—there is not one that represents the 
central idea of the work of the civil engineer, 
the diecassion of a great public work, recently 
and successfally carried out. We mention this, 
not by way of criticism, but as pointing to the | sound sense in matters which chiefly 


or affiliation, in some mode, of the civil and 
echanical 


of every member of the association, would 
op mg Cagentinn mchrwkr lage a 4 
foren o  ee re 
and doesciptionain il woahenial adler alk 
civil and , might form one or 
group. Survey, w: geo desic (which includes 


tive, or v) eeeracet nent; wasiemen 


in all its athird; and fine art or decora. 
tion, afourth. We do not wish tooffer 
recommendations 























Eighty-two members, eighty-six asso- 


forty-eight volames. Volumes 
we may be led to com in order wisely to 
distribute, our efforts, so that that duplication of 
work which now so often has to be lamented 
er See tok cannot but the 
we express 
opinion that, already technical students, even 
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point. So with reference to sanitary engineer- | the support of a party than to the profound 
ing. Within and adjoining the house, and in | mastery of his difficult profession, may bave 
designing the town—when proper design is a short cut to a dignity he could 
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naturally belong to the department of the archi- is not aug 
tect than to engineering proper. On the other man rag romped tit Bie, le oe 
hand, the investigation of boring for coal apper grace 
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The question of combustion of refuse 
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gunpowder, come within the province of the bled aversion efforts to turn the atten- 
chemist. Fractures of tires, locomotive expen-| tion of the student, or of the mass of serious 
diture, the transmission of force, and the history | mechanical men, from the steady pursuit of their 
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and inflaence elsewhere. H 
respected, having given 


til 


bours together, when they are 
sabdivision, much valuable brain-power will be | brought beforehim. The difference between 
frittered away. Thus, for example, the fusion | mode of action, and that recommended by the 
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associations of engineering, would 
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Points,” by Mr. H. Robinson, M. Inst. 0.E.; the | would allow of adistribation, by common accord, 

discussion of which subject was continued on | of time and of subjects, so as to direct to each | that the owner of magnificent ruins of 
the next occasion of meeting. On the 27th of | the special attention of that group of students | Mary’s is taking the precaution to 
March was read a paper by Mr. J. B. Redman, annie eer ag rm sag So | prevent any further demolition, by buttressing 
M.Inst.C.E., on a subject that has at different | great. And it will be forther evident that, isvenal of the sania waits whdeh seemed Saty 1 
times been somewhat fally illustrated in our|it by what name we like, if some such union/|fall. “The heavily-freighted trains passing 
columns, viz, “The River Thames,” which aleo | among men, or, rather, among iustitutions, of a along the railway within a few yards of the 
occupied the next » On the 24th of| mechanical character, were once set on foot (in | Abbey will doubtless cause @ vibration not at 
April the firet read was “On a Deep which case we might hope that a like fraternisa- | all condacive to the safety of the ruins, and it is 
Boring for at Scarle, in Lincolnshire,” | tion would bind together the architect with the ing to find that the much. owner 
by Professor Edward Hull, F.R.8., which|great family of engineers, civil, bydraulic,|of all that now remains of the once glorious 
had been carried out, by the Diamond Rock | mining, metallurgic, mechanical, and geodesic), | abbey is the wise precaution to check 
Boring Company, to the depth of 2,030 ft.,/ we should really have the first elements of a | any demolition from this source, as well 
et a oe me a ps Bier — ee oe Sates ae rset tengo 
paper Street Tramway . | root, ¢ to commanded, is time 
Robinson Souttar, which was aleo discussed on cdecatiaiiy anil on ousieneh tr eecelen te Sau ee 
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PORTRAITURE AT THE “SALON” OF 
1877. 


ever, mently finished a picture in three 

Sire Rospeet Peet, the minister, once | si as we learn from one of his letters, and 

said in the House of in a debate | Vandyck probably, and Frank Hals certainly 
on the in-his-time much-vexed of the and 


Lawrence for one portrait ; 
have found it equally pleasant work to 

portrait of Madame de Maintenon, at that time 
Madame more 
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mignardise, 
Of the thousand and more portraits 
year’s Salon, half of which are pictures 
in oil, it is simply just to say that not 
dozen of the five hundred can be called reall 


a 


acquainted with the rare merits of this picture 
the higher we must it; it owes absolutely 
nothing to 4 charm of colour or 
painting, and it has already taken a 
the estimation of critics as a 
portrait. 

Mr. angst g tenn of Gambetta is far less 
saccessful, is th 
artist’s fine portrait 


tions of Velasquez on Millais, but it is 
to be blind to the fact that the feults of his 
pictures are not all his own. ¥ Portrait- painters’ 
sitters have much to answer for; painters are 
not the only vulgar, in or out of society, and 
Bandry, like many another artist highly favoured 
by the world injured by his friends, paints 
portions of his pictures with a skill and a care 
that show he possesses merit that can scarcely 
be concealed. 

It seems impossible that the Parisiane, with their 
absurdly egotistical belief in their own exclusive 
right to be arbiters of taste, should endure, even 
for a season, such portraits as Benjamin Constant 
and Carolus Daran exhibit; and Clairia, the 

ter last year of the exaggerated portrait of 
“Mile. Sarah Bernhardt,” has this year caricatured 
; his own mode of ion in hi 


“Joe Hame,” or the exceedingly life-like por- 
trait of Ping IX. cr Baron Humboldt, and we 
fancy, if we had by us those exceedingly inte. 
resting hundred volumes and more of the Royal 
Academy catalogues, we should find Mr. Healy’s 
name as the painter of many a famous person 


and useful man, and Lehmann’s portraits always 
possess that peculiar excellence which consists in 
accuracy of resemblance, and a simple unaffected 
trath that will command for his pictares for 
many & day the highest respect. 

M. Henri Lehmann’s brother, M. Rudolph 
Lehmann’s, portraits, are equally well known in 
London, and possess much the same merits : 
both painters are utterly free from that ob- 


portrait-painting are offensively made promi- 
nent. 


thoroughfares. 

Surely there is just now in London an oppor- 
tanity, when so many ies are spring- 
ing up, for a great modern portrait-gallery, 
where portraits alone might be exhibited. We 
should like very much to see such a show, witha 
spirited manager at its head,—a well-instructed 

like Sir Coutts Lindsay, or an immacu- 
late dealer, acere d educated for the position, — 


ceedi like what most people seem to admire ; 
Staller” Amelie Valentino’s portrait of a lady, 
in a white satin dress, with dark fur, is beau- 


tifally sat oe ; and Maile. Mendeville’s 
@ Spanish lady is surprisingly artistic 


same fr its treatment, reminding one of a very excel- 


lent art which the painter can scarcely have 
any up in her native een erat ideo. 
the whole, the lady portrait-pa are 

i “ : their brothers 
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M. Blanchard’s portrait of Mdme. la Duchesse 
de Castiglione-Colonna is a magnificent full- 
length, faultlessly painted in every portion of 
the picture, with the important exception of the 
head, which leaves much to desire. 

How isit that the Salon exhibiteso many superbly 
painted silk and satin dresses and elaborately be- 
gilded and be.tasselled fautewils? Can there be 
in Paris a school of costume-painters, who are 
privately in league with the great manafacturers 
at Lyons, and the great dressmakers and uphol- 


hig | sterers of the Rue de la Paix, who find their 


profit in encouraging the provincials and foreign 
visitors to believe that to be right you must 
be al: incorrect, and that simplicity and 
beauty no longer assimilate in the ssthetic 
philosophy of the “ brain of the world” ? 

The good taste that Hallam ascribes to 

Molidre’s unmercifal exposure of the affectation 
and pedantry that existed in Paris previously to 
his time is not now invariably detected at the 
Salon, where art at least reigns triumphant, or 
in the household ts and adornments 
all oar friends here, and the unfortunate 
individual in Paris whose sbip has just come in, 
and who may be desirous to decorate his walls 
with pictures, or his staircases and conservatories 
with busts and pieces of statuary, will have to 
be content with very questionable aids to true 
embellishment. 








“ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS.” 


In the recent Ministerial changes which have 
80 lately disturbed France, it has been on several 
occasions openly stated that the Exhibition of 
1878 would be . M. Krantz, the com- 
missioner-general, has also been obliged to deny 
the report of his resignation. Much anxiety, 
however, seems to have been allayed by the 
visit which Marshal MacMahon made on the 
26th ult. to the works of the Exhibition, on 
which occasion he, in a truly imperial manner, 
stated that the Exhibition would be duly opened 
on the lst of next May. It was observed that at 
this t M. Krantz simply bowed. Notwith- 

this official assurance of the President 
, there still must remain in the 
of those who have inspected the Champ 
Fininaliak boseiieg o pebpteny, ead 
8 statement ing a , and 
Krantz seems to have siadbetd himself 
hat unpopular by his complaint of the 
time allowed him to carry out his plans. 
as it may, M. Berger, the director of the 
sections, has issued a oe oy Bad Earo. 
powers assuring them xhibition 
promised, opened in May, 1878. 
intelligence that has just reached 
death of Sir Digby Wyatt, at the 
of fifty-seven, causes mach regret 
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Parisian architects, many of whom 
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remember him personally during the period that DEFENCE OF MODERN RESTORERS. 
fig a to re noe ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


ition of 1851, but to the general 
French artiste he is more familiar from their 


knowledge of the interesting work somnsoved 
with the O Palace at Sydenham, 


Classic art, and presented to us the glories of the 
Medizval age. 

From all we hear in Paris of Leighton’s 
“ Athlete,” and from what we see of the sculpture 
in the Asien, snore is seseng 5 ‘ee Chaney 
Elysées to compare with the lington Honse 
bronze; certainly not M. Peinte’s “ Sarpedon,” 
which has gained the Prixde Salon. This prize, 
founded some three years ago, and which gives 
a right to three years’ etay at Rome, must not be 
confounded with the Grand Prie de Rome, which, 
instituted in 1667, gives a right to five years’ 
stay in Italy. Till this year the Prix de Salon 
had been awarded to painters, and now it is the 
turn of the sculptors. 

Each year the State and the City of Paris 
devote a certain sum to the acquisition of pictures 
and works of sculpture in the Salon. 
This year six paintings have been purchased by 
the State to be placed in the Luxembourg 
Gallery or in the provincial museums, and no 
less than sixteen works of sculpture. 

Victor Hugo’s exquisite poem, “ L’Art d’étre 
Grand-pére,” is haying an enormous success in 
Paris; the press, extreme or otherwise, are 
lavish in their praise of their ideal Frenchman, 
and the anthor of “ Hernani” of fifty years ago 
is at this moment enjoying a renewal of his 
romantic fame of early days. 

The surroundings of the once famous “ Cora 
Pearl” bave just been dispersed by that prince 
of auctioneers, M. Pillet, and the industrionsly 
but ill - gotten and badly - assorted so - called 
treasures, have gone into other hands, iv but few 
cases more worthy than the last owner's. 

The contents of the studio of the painter, 
Charles Marchal, whose sudden death shocked 
his many friends a month or so ago, were sold on 
Saturday last at the Hétel Drouot. Of many 
sales this season, it proved the most spirited of 
the artistic, the amusing and enthusiastic inte- 
rest manifested by Marchal’s friend Alexander 
Damas, fils, and his handsome phalanx of brother 
littératewrs and painters, as the characteristic 
lots were put up, can never be forgotten by the 
frequenters of the Hétel des Ventes. 

The gardens of Versailles, deserted as they 
are at present by sentimental senators, are now 
in perfect order, as beautiful almost as Hampton 
Court ; the lilacs which Marie de Medicis origin- 
ally introduced into France are this year more 
than ever luxuriant, and never have the gardens 
of Paris been more embellished by this lovely 
shrub, or the multitude of Parisian cache.pots, 
or bouquet-holders, been more in request. 

Before the origin of fine-art exhibitions, which 
goes back to 1669, criticism, says the Liberté, 
was not as it is in the present day; 
then the descriptions of the exhibition were onl 
pamphlets on loose sheets, very few of w 
have been handed down toour times. It is from 
the exhibition of 1669 that dates the first criti- 
cism which posgesses any serious character. It 
was written by Florent le Comte. This critic 
praises highly Jouvenet’s “Descent from the 
Cross,” and a picture representing “ Christ 
driving the Money-changers from the Temple,” 


as also a portrait of the poet Boileau, by Bonis. | so 


Paris. 








Badly Housed.—Dr. Burke, the 
general for Ireland, in his retarn for 


there were three cases of gnant diphtheria, 
two of the victims dying after three days’ illness, 
found in one room, of about 18 ft. by 12 ft., the 
owner and his wife, a sick child, three cows, two 
pigs, anda donkey. The registrar reported the 
matter to the sanitary authority, but was not 


aware when be made this return that they had | i 
the erection of | cond 


yet taken any action to 
external accommodotion for the inferior animals. 
We quote but one of a large number of similar 


cases, 



















to; Mr. 


he following gentlemen 
duly elected :—As Fellows: Mr. P. B. Hayward, 
of Bay and Mr. J. E. Watson, of Newcastle. 
on-Tyne. As Associate: Mr. G. D. Oliver, of 


Carlisle. 
Am the donations was a portrait of Mr. 
Zomee arton, father of Mr. yoga Barton. 
essor Donaldson, in making the presentation, 
referred to the enterprise and public spirit of the 
subject of the portrait, who was the founder of 
fhe} Houriaping ing seaside resort, St. Leonard’s-on- 
ea. 


were required before the recess, so that the 
Council might feel justified in ing with 
the work. He was informed by Mr. Phipps, the 
tary to the fand, that there were forty-five 
fellows and 142 associates practising in London 
who had not yet replied to the circulars sent to 
them appesling for funds, but most of them 
wonld, it was hoped, make some response within 
the next week or two. 


Deceased Members. 


The Chairman said he had to perform the 
melancholy duty of formally announcing the 
great and irreparable losses which the Institute 
had sustained by the decease of two of its most 
esteemed members. Mr. Edmund Sharpe, whose 
sudden death abroad took everybody by sur- 
prise, and inflicted a pang as keen as it was 
sudden, was not very well known to him (the 
chairman) personally until quite recent years, 
but in the short iod since he had known 


friends, not only for hig genial and earnest 
character, bnt for his professional abilities. 
took the liveliest interest at all times in the pro- 
ceedings and welfare of the Institute, and by the 
Institute in its corporate capacity as well as 
through its individual members, his loss would 


we ‘ 
Providence and All-Wiadom of God, extinguished. 
He could speak of him from ace gree: bar 
sonal knowledge than he could of Mr. Sharpe, 
for he well remembered many years ago when 
Bir Digby Wyatt, then a y and enthusiastic 
student just returned 
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Es 


over 
England and France, for the 
tion, under his able guidance, 





Architectural Restoration, 


Me. 3. J. Biesmave then 908 ¢ B. 
* Architectn See | 
Practice,” the pith of which we give on another 
iy discussion which followed, 

Mr. Beresford. , M.P., said tat, after 
having listened with much interest much 
amusement to the sparkling and tolerably good. 
natured Rage eal gpa gp were By 
iow mee, ter all, ask themselves von et 
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told in the paper, this Perpen 
had been removed, and the windows were all 
the worse for the change. That 80 
but what he (Mr. Hope) should like to kuow 
was, what was the patti 
dicular tracery in the 


moval bat a work of restoration? Sarely if 
Mr. Stevenson defended the man who put this 
Perpendicalar tracery in for attempting to im. 
prove the windows, he could not condemn the 
man who took it out with the same motive? 
This was but a specimen of the inconsistencies 
put forward by Mr. Stevenson. The whole of 
the paper was a bill of indictment against all 
the architects of the 
general whitewashing of the monk of St. 
Alban’s. Evy g was to be kept to a certain 
dead level, —nothing was to be bronght out. The 
watchword of the author seemed to be, “ As you 
are, of Medusa’s head, all rotten, all dead.” 
They were to respect, at any cost, weather-stains, 
the timbers of rotten galleries, and the fancies 
of water-colour artista in general and of senti- 
mental dreamers in particular. He wished the 
author had lately paid a visit to Canterbury. 
Had he done so, he could not have described 
what had gone on there in the terms he had 
used. Parenthetically, he must say that it was 
not fair to appeal either to the bisho p’s throne 
or to the pulling down of the western tower of 
Lanfranc as parts of the present ‘scheme of 
restoration. e wanton destruction of the 
tower was received with indignation, and it was 
that i stion which was one of the first 
rallying cries of that ecclesiological movement 
which Mr. Stevenson ated. The tower 


forty ve ears As to the throne, it was 
9d ont by al unaided ability, and not by 
professional architectural advice. He 

to Mr. Stevenson and 

bs bo Let them sia pes the 
w { present generation archi- 
tects as much as they liked, but let them 
not drag in matters like those he had referred 
to, which had been really some of the main 
incentive causes of the increased study which 
had been given to Gothic architecture of late 
years. . Stevenson talked of “the screen 


that divided the choir of Canterbury from the 
nave,” and said that the screen was about to 


s 


taken away. Now itso ned that the screen 
which divided the nave of Canterbury from the 
choir was not only not to be taken away, but it 


i 
i 


was to be made le on one 

Integral ed’ tones ingests 

in a 

Eastry’s choir enclosure, and was 6 

hidden by other wore ts bi n bad 
was 
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ke 


28 EF 


Stree te i Be 


80 
to be 
but a series of western stalls 


@ screen at all, 





Mr. Benjamin Ferrey said he had on many 
occasions listened to interesting papers in that | w 


room, and he was far from saying that the ad- 
dress which they had heard that evening had not 
some points which deserved to be looked into. 


;| At the same time, he thonght that the indiscri- 


minate attack which the author had made upon 
every architect who had hitherto considered him. 
self a conservative restorer, or, rather, repairer of 
churches, was something startling. Sir Gilbert 
Scott had been ly singled out for attack, 
and he felt it his duty to incite Sir Gilbert to sa: 
what he could so well say in defence of himself. 
Probably the discussion would not end that 
evening,—he hoped it would not, because no 
doubt many of the gentlemen who had been 
most actively engaged in church restoration 
would feel called upon to say at least how far the 
indictment was applicable to them. Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope had a spoken out nobly, on the 
general question, and Sir Gilbert Scott might 
safely be left to speak for himself. 

The Chairman said he cordially echoed the 
desire expressed by Mr. Ferrey that Sir Gilbert 
Scott would reply tosome of the strictures con- 
tained in the author’s paper. Sir Gilbert had 
been attacked with such kindly cruelty that he 
conld not help being renlitel of the way in 
which old Isaak Walton instructed his disciples 
to put a worm on the hook: “ Deal with it ten- 
derly.” He thought Mr. Stevenson had had 
this injunction in view, but he would find that in 
Sir Gilbert Scott he had not got a worm to deal 
with, or at any rate that the worm would be able 
to give an answer. 

Sir Gilbert Scott said he hardly knew what to 
say. He had been rather personally dealt with, 
but not, he thought, on the whole, unkindly. 
Mr. Stevenson had scolded him as if he loved 
him. He (Sir Gilbert) perhaps rather deserved 
to be abused for ay shortcomings or excess of 
zeal which he might possess as a restorer of 
churches, because he did not think any human 

ing had more abused other architects for 

g churches than he had. For thirty-five 
years he had been, in season and ont of season, 
fanlt with other architects for 


finding 

blunders they made in churches, and 
if he lived for thirty-five years he should 
continue to find fault where he thought fault. 


F 


finding was necessary. In reference to Mr. 
Stevenson’s , however, he (Sir Gilbert) 


son had never, so far as he (Sir Gilbert) knew, 
pt lou dhce Binds sty a ai ay og 
us an undue over him. 
He was a happy man, like a new-born babe sud- 
denly endowed with the powers, intellect, and a 
little bit of the cens snet fp Sihipors 
man. He was not only incapable o! copies 
sin, but had never ex need temptation. 
i many stones or shoot as many 


took the greatest delight in studying the old 
buildings which Mr. Stevenson ee foie 
described, and when he had to deal with them it 
was his wish to deal with them rightly. His 
ability might not be equal to the task, his 
judgment might be wrong, but he was not the 
inconsistent being which he had been described 
to be, much less was he guilty of abusing other 
architects and criticising their blunders for the 
sake of benefiting himself, for he believed this 
was what was meant to be insinuated ; at any 
rate, something very like it in one of 
the public popers a little while ago. Mr. Steven- 
son had singled out three things for criticism, 
Firstly, there was what was proposed to be done 
at Canterbury Cathedral, with which Mr. Beres- 
ford had very ably dealt. It was an 
extremely fair subject for discussion, because 
it happened in a case of extreme difficulty. 
There were two very interesting features, one 
hidden by the other, and the question was 
whether one should be left hidden b the other, 
or whether both should be shown. The second 
point had reference to the works carried out at 
Chester Cathedral, where Mr. Stevenson said he 
(Sir Gilbert Scott) had pulled down a chapel 
and added an apse, of which traces were met 
with in the f i » potting evpe thie anse 8 
half.cone or semi-steeple copied from a 
church in Normandy. Now what was the real 
state of the case? At the side of the exquisite 
lady- there had been erected, during the 

ala iod, another chapel, which he 
should never one moment have thought of 
interfering with had it not been absolutely rotten. 
They were obliged to pull it down or it would 
have fallen, and in the course of the work they 
faung Sabin. ine walle the fcagmente of 99 apse 
which bore traces of having covered with 
one of the Norman-like semi to which 
Mr. Stevenson had referred, and of which there 
was no other example in this . The fact 
was that the apse had been rebuilt almost 
irely with its own materials, and the steeple 
not imitated from one in Normandy. He 
could the more positively state this seeing that 
it had taken him five years to trace out the 
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shameful. 


coarse rubble-work, as the Institute recommends, 
exposed to view, and pointing it all over with 
wide black joints. The ugly network is the 
only thing one can see in the church. One 
wae! Gites ee tere 
a 

tematic an eal 

a ity for this treatment. 
M. Viollet-le-Duc did icanee to Notre Dame 
at Paris, w however, the effect is not quite 
so atrocious, as the stones are jaunend aad the 


. 


gy Te 
is once ings are 
eS “a buildings re- 


the record of what they once were is | h 


e 
completely and for ever The white. 
wash did not destroy it, but rather it. 
The modern decorator seems to that one 
blue or green is as good as another. 

It may perhaps be asked, What should be done 
as regards the restoration of ancient buildings ? 
Is it too much to suggest that we should leave 
them alone; keep them in repair; keep out the 
wet; piece the roofs where needed ; mend them 
with lead, and not with the botcher’s companion, 
—Portland cement ? Ifthe walls are sinking, 
underpin them. If they are bulging, build a 
buttress or tie them in. Surely our building 
and engineering science is aceellla of so much ? 
Sach repairs will not destroy the record, as 
pulling them down and rebuilding, i 
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After the destruction which has been already 
perpetrated, we may at least ask that restora. 
tion, even by the most eminent and conservative 








WANDERINGS AND QUESTIONINGS IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 
TREATMENT OF CHURCH INTERIORS (continued).* 














erp, 
unrealised conception of one of which the choir 
of Beauvais is a fragment, must be considered 
as efforts in the direction of architectural 
greatness of design, both within and without, 
which probably could not be surpassed. But 
in Italy only, I consider, where the greatest 
painters and sculptors devoted their lives to the 
adornment of the sanctuary, as witness the 
church of St. Francis at Assisi, St. Peter's 
urch and the Sistine Chapel at Rome, the 
cathedrals of Milan, Florence, and Parma, and 
Mark’s Church at Venice, on which the skill 
treasures of the Hast were lavished, and 
it is said was to the Venetians more than 
of worship, was the debt of painting and 
to Christianity fully acknowledged and 
id. Not only were the pre-Raffaelle painters,— 
the painters of the thirteenth and four- 
centuries,—but those of the great Roman, 
Florentine, and Venetian schools, through the 
golden age of painting in Italy, essentially re- 
ligious painters; and their highest powers were 
exerted in conceiving and worthily embodying 
Christian subjects for the adornment of the 
great churches of their country. It is true a 
higher and purer religious feeling which arose in 
Siena, and attained perfection in the works of 


= 


Hin 


i 


afterwards. But religion was to the last, even 
in the Eclectic school of the Caracci, the chief 
inspiration. Art was not considered a medium 
ofamusement, but a vehicle for religious im- 
pene and the Genius of Christianity or 

oly Spirit was as really the muse of painting, 
and the inspiration of the mighty style of Michel- 
angelo and the highest works of the greatest 
painters of Italy and the Netherlands, as it was 
of the “ Paradise Lost ’’ of Milton, in whichthe 
Divine spirit is expressly and emphatically in- 
voked. Some of the greatest painters were 
members of religious orders ; and all of them may 
be considered as much churchmen as the regular 
clergy ; for their art was almost exclusively the 
servant of religion. Such works as the “ As. 
sumption of the Virgin,” by Correggio, on the 
cupola of the cathedral of Parma, which exhibits 
every excellence of painting; the sublime 
prophets and sibyls on the sides and vaults of 
the Sistine Chapel, the triumph of modern art, 
and which cannot be contemplated without re- 
verence; and the “ Transfiguration ’’ and others 
of the best works of Raffaelle, the unrivalled 
portrayer of the passions, are sufficient to show 
that the greatest efforts of painting were de- 
voted to the service of religion. 

It is after some such examples as these, I 
presume, that St. Paul’s Cathedral is to be 
decorated. But painting and sculpture are as 
applicable to the adornment of our Mediaval 
cathedrals as to St. Paul’s and the most 
Classic of the Italian churches; and money, 
which I should hope could be at least as easily 
obtained for this purpose as for the so-called 
restoration of the exteriors, could not be better 
-| spent than in so applying them. I conceive the 
best thing that conld now be done with those 
interesting stone records of otherwise almost 
unrecorded times would be, instead of destroying 
what architectural life remains to them, by re- 
, newing their exterior faces, to increase the life 
true and eloquent expressiveness of their interiors by 
garb of art and | sculpture and painting; in other words, restore 
or complete the interiors by filling the numerous 
ppreciation. empty niches with appropriate statues, and the 
to deny to the less intellectual the help w panels with paintings embodying the history, and 
the arts would afford. They possess the peculiar | jjlustrating the spirit and power of the religion 
advantage of being able to operate on minds | of which the whole buildings are the remarkable 
that cannot reflect ; for there are many who are | and glorious trophies. 
to pursue @ chain of argument, or see/ Many of these structures, grand as they are, 
& demonstration, who could yet feel | are greatly wanting in the highest element of 


‘ the supplying of which would greatly raise them 
t the two divine art-sisters have an inalien- | in the scale of art and beauty ; statues, 

ae gpa aia tay mareg? pls: agen « Shedding the calm of their‘celestial mien,” 

of men of whom the world was not worthy,— 

men to whom the world is indebted for having 

kept alive the {lame of heroic virtue and piety 

all i i 


the highest standard to art that can be con. 
ceived,—one that partakes ef the spiritual and 
infinite,—as much above the standard presented 
by secular as heaven is higher than 
the earth. It has the same tendency to raise 
architecture above the level of palaces, theatres, 
and human habitations, into the highest regions 
of architecture, as the embodiment of gods by 
the Greek sculptors had to raise sculpture above 
nature into the ideal, and add a divine supple- 
ment to the imperfectness of the real in the 
human figure. The highest efforts of architec. 
ture, those which have exhibited the high-water 
mark of the art, have always, in every country, 
been religious edifices, temples, mosques, pagodas, 
or churches, 

Those who look with suspicion on the arts 
when introduced into the temple, and condemn 


for her due a 


Te 
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—would, indeed, add a 
to these buildings it would be difficult to 
overrate ; and the introduction of sueh statues, 
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composition, the of true character and | along with ings, so far as the presence of 
expression for the House of God was reached by stained wi would permit, would be a resto- 
the northern Gothic architecture in its aspiring | ration of them in the true spirit of their original 


craciform pile, with which every minute feature | design. It would be adding to their beauty, and 
e ante, not taking from it that which they already have. 
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excepting that Mr. Stevenson had exaggerated 
his (Sir Gilbert’s) view to such an extent as to 
render it impracticable and absurd. 

After some consideration, it was resolved to 
adjourn the discussion to Monday, the 11th inst. 


| al 








ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION: ITS | with an ancient church or other should 
t good repair, but to it 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE.* = an suthenti specimen ortho ancient ar ofour coun iy |! 
For many years I have felt that restorations, ee eae ome yg gone whea pp Sue is 
as usually conducted, were a mistake ; that they pape pel Be es _ mun be cena Bae See 
. 2 e@ 
were destroying the old art, and obliterating the | is © ey oe se nay me cepting ae syn pl 


history of the country. But it seemed useless 
to say anything, and the few whom I knew to 
hold similar views were equally hopeless. The 
mass of the architectural profession was against 
us; the clergy, who had the chief say with re- 
gard to churches, the most numerous and im- 
portant of our old buildings, considered it a 
duty to art and to religion to restore them, 
giving liberally their exertions and their money, 
and exhorting all whom they could influence 
to aid in the good work. The tide in favour of 


restoration was so strong, that it seemed hope. | ; 


less to oppose it,—the only result injaring 
oneself, and offending friends; for it was use- 
less to speak without giving examples of the 
harm and destruction we believed were being 
done. Yet we are bound to face even these 
risks if we are right in thinking that irremedi- 
able harm is being done to the old art-records 
of the country. I am sure that those whose 
system of restoration I am attempting to prove 
wrong will acquit me of any personal motive in 
expressing my opinion. 

To illustrate the present practice of restora- 
tion, I have taken my instances from the practice 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. Street, and others, whose 
standing and eminence are a tee that their 
work is a favourable example of the system. 

I take a paper of advice to the promoters of 
restorations, issued by the Institute of British 
Architects, as a fair exponent of the present 
system. It is entitled “Conservation of Ancient 
Monuments.” It seems to me to consist mainly 
of recommendations for their destruction. This 
paper bears date March, 1865, It was, I believe, 
the result of an admirable address on the evils of 
restoration, read by Sir Gilbert Scott to this In. 
stitate in 1862. It is difficult after reading this 
address to believe that any more old churches 
would be destroyed by restoration. Yet the 
process has been going steadily on, approved 
clergy and architects, the prese, and the public 
(as holy work). But the dissatisfaction with the 
restorations of the last thirty years had been 
more wide-spread than we thought. Since I 
undertook to read this paper, a society has been 
formed which includes names prominent in the 
Church, in literature, and in art, with the view 
of opposing the present system, convincing the 
public of the error of it, and trying to save what 
of our historical buildings yet remain untouched 
and untampered with. .... 

An old charch which has not been restored is 
an absolutely-trustworthy historical document, a 
continuous record of English history. ... . 
Thirty years ago England was fall of such old 
churches. A few are left, but to our children 
they will be absolutely unknown, Unless the 
fashion changes, every one will have been 
restored. The ignorant and foolish destruction 
of historical records which restoration too often 
perpetrates is noticed even by those who are in 
favour of restoration. In the paper I have 
referred to, published by the Institute of British 
Architects in 1865, entitled “ Conservation of 
Ancient Monuments, or General Advice to the 
Promoters of the Restoration of Ancient Build. 
ings,” it is stated (par. 17) that “many districts 
have been robbed of their antiquities through 
rash and unekilfal operations in restoration.” 

Sir Gilbert Scott says in his address :— 

“T am uncertain whether we do not all 

ancient churches. I could 
from our 


almost wish the word ‘restoration’ 


“ Now this,” Sir Gilbert Scott goes on to say, 
‘is really beginning to tell in a fearful manner 
upon the value of our ancient churches.” “ All 
through the country,” he says » “the most 
in features of our 





* From s paper read before Institute 
British Architects on Monday, by Mrs 


churches are 
{ like 


being weeded ont through carelessness, prejudice, 
or deliberate barbarism.” .... 

The Institute paper contains some excellent 
advice, and some much-needed warning against 
the destruction which restoration has so often 
perpetrated. It says (par. 15),— 


“Tt t be too ly insisted on that in dealing 
canno strongly Bog 


attached to it unless original parts remain to attest its 
authenticity.” 


paper 
even more ive. “ Ancient painted glass,” 
it says (par. 6), “with the original leading and 
iron framework, should be carefully preserved.” 
“ Plastered surfaces of ancient date are often 
found, and should be preserved if possible,” This 


Good as the advice in this paper is, so far as 
it goes, I venture to assert that it is wholly in- 
adequate, even if followed (and unhappily it has 
not been followed), to save our ancient monn. 
ments from being destroyed by restoration ; that, 
keeping within the four corners of its advice, 
almost any amount of tampering with old build- 
ings, and their destruction as historical records, 
is possible; and, farther, that the paper 
encourages and advises such tampering and 
destruction: for, in the first place, there is im- 
plied in it throughout, underlying every sentence 
of its advice, the view which seems held by all 
restorers, from the most eminent, learned, and 
conservative, to the most ignorant and destruc. 
tive, that the Reformation was a mistake ; that 
since then the Church of England has no history 
worth recording; and that the historical monu- 
ments, and the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
these three centuries of darkness and 
tion, ought to be destroyed. This, we know, has 
been the almost universal practice in restora- 
tions. In accordance with it, much costly work, 
—the best which its age could produce,—has 
been removed or destroyed ; and more is threat. 
ened by those who, while destroying it, proclaim 


by | their conservatism, and declare that their object 


is to preserve historical records, Itis proposed, 
for instance, to remove the rich carved oak screen 
which separates the choir from the nave in 
Canterbury Cathedral. Unless on the idea that 
the monuments of the Church of England since 
the Reformation have no historical value, the 
removal of this screen flatly contradicts par. 16 
of the Institute’s “ Advice,” which says :— 

“A vigilant sho agains - 
fat oan, nc fr a, pie ,peena 
a restored Bree Phe be parged of all Farce. subse- 
uent to some favourite period. All such notions are in 

highest degree dan 8, and have rendered many 
— chure worthless as an historical monu- 
These words are true and comprehensive, but 
other parts of the “ Advice” contradict them ; 
tke most eminent and conservative restorers 


Taste changes : 





the 
Stevenson, a3 mentioned on p, 650, nies 


worthless; that i} had dignity and richness, and 
a sense of proportion. 

— ve oe in the modern work 
w it is their duty to destroy, any additions 
or alterations in the style to the 


even when did i the appearance of 
the buildings, add to their value as historical 
documen: 


ts. 

The Institute paper advises the destraction of 
P icular work, stating that “one main 
pes gph wegen ager one lng et 
rid of modern additions put up without regard 


saying that, thongh these are by no means 
always to be condemned, the new roof should 
be made of the same steep pitch as the original 
roof. This implies that flat roofs are generally 
to be condemned, and such is the practice of the 


several charches ; Sir Gilbert Scott replaced the 
old flat roof of the Venerable Bede’s Church at 
Jarrow by a steep one. The result is, that the 
tower looks low, and is hardly noticed from a 
distance. Formerly, standing clear from the 
flat roofs, it was most conspicuous, and had a 
remarkable eppearance of height, and held its 
own even among the factory-chimneys which 
surround it. 

But even if Perpendicular work is bad, we 
have no right to destroy it. Itis the specially 
English architecture. It grew up as the people 
threw off foreign inflaences, Norman and 

vin, and asserted their English indivi- 
duality. I have to confess that I like it; that I 
do not understand the dislike which many 
architects have toit...... 

While restorers have shown no scruples in 
a ng Perpendicular and Renaissance work, 
ve generally professed to treat work of 
earlier date with respect. Bat no period is safe 
from them. At Canterbury Cathedral one ofthe 
western towers was Norman. The authorities 
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-buildings they are welcome, of course, to carry 
ont the idea, and to show brick lining inside 
their houses, if their employers will let them. 
But they have no t to remove, as do, 
the plaster Medizval 
Yet the Institute advises this course....- 
The mess w been made in old 
charches by restoring away the ancient 
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I know no worthier application a8 gentphare te.) SRR. OES ee ee ee ee ees, 2 ee ee in 
the present day, or one better fitted to redeem | beauty, especially noticeable in their hammer- arn ee ® common. » stones 
the art, than this. As, so employed, it might rood-screens, and bench-ends, The be the fall size of gm. 4 at, in order 

and to be, of an in ly imagi-| remains of the beautifal colour decoration on | to show flinte, they are , re eae 
ative and creative ‘ with | their woodwork must also not be The | of labour which would have ¢ a panelled 
the utmost amount of poetry that marble can |plan of most of these churches is very simple, ane feet» ee 
embody; which I mention in opposition to a pale + 3 hat; Uke sie SP seems to me the more t. 
vague idea that | applied to | aisles, chancel and western tower.| I have, with the kind of Mf. 
architecture cannot be, like sculpture, | Height of nave was ainied at, with Tesh th anes MME eb B 
of the highest class. The frieze of the Par-| large clearstory ae seseele tone | Unae ok oee ? to & soale 
thenon and the groups of the pediments, em-| arcade, the construction always great | ©: cath lied is the 
bodying the religion of Greece, weré sculpture of and economy of material, which may | lady-chapel, as it is to the east 
the very highest class, in which the human figure | possibly have arisen from the scarcity of building ae ae dee aes gral 
was nature raised to the divine; and if such | stone, but also, no doubt, from the love of large | my mind the most perfect peta -work. 
seulpturs would harmonise with the grand forms | windows, for the see ne pry ye The | The church itself was built een 1450 and 
of the Greek architecture, there is no reason | interior of Lavenham Ch is a good example | 1480, and is very rich in Thes 
why it should not with the Gothic. The Pythian | of this construction, the of | between all the windows of 
Apollo, a statue divinely beautifal, shows that | lightness still further increased by the /| filled in with stone tracery 
the largest amount of life and expression can be | elaborate ing over all the solid ¢ short distance gives the 
had in the highest class of sculpture with the whe pea he 00 SS SS ee er of being all windows wi 
least disturbance of that posture of repose which | it is difficult to realise that there is any weight in ed Bere | 
architecture requires of it. the for them to carry at it suffers | factory. lady-chapél, i 

I reco this diversion of attention from | greatly in throngh this there | do not at all appear, was 
the exterior to the interior of our cathedrals, and | can be, I think, no doubt. ‘ag in 1497, 6a ah 
the of the former, the more earnestly,| The question of the round towers bei . tect, no doubt, 
from a deep conviction that the most fitting and | cipally an archsological otie, I do tiot propose to | chutch I have mentionéd, and 
Ne ee go much into it now. Few of theti is | did hot naan ae ah 


have, is t of age,—“the golden stain of | architectural features of much interest, the | built by the Cloptons, 

time,” which it is now so much the fashion to me ys of Little Saxham, which is prettily | whose pa and pr 

wipe oat,—the evidence of its having maintained ed in the Early Tranditional style. That | throve many pp lg who seen 
been models, as far as their beneficence tk 





its distinctive architectural and soulptaral | these towers were tised as belfries 6 ly, amd not | bee 4 ence tows 

character, like an organic and living thing, while | for defences, a8 some have contended, I thibk| the parish went, of great landowners. The 
all around it;—human dwellings and their in-| there cain be no doubt, a8 in many ciée’ they | church, the h , and the charities, all bear 
habitants, and the natural features of the earth | have stood till the prédent day, when the church | witness to the liberality and froinen of this 
itself,—have been changing and passing away.|has been destroyed or rebuilt, while, if for|gréat old Clopton y at well Hall, a 
I consider this quality, which gives dignity and | defence, they would probably have been the| mile from the Mase 16 family lived there 
pathos to all buildings, peculiarly appropriate | first to go; the absence of stéircises is also| till abont 1600, when the male line bécame 
in an ecclesiastical edifice, which is certainly | another proof of this. Mr. Parker's eke dee a no more. Ex. 
rendered by it, to creatures of a day like our. | theory as to the cause of their ciroulat form is| térnally the is & example of an 
selves, more symbolic of,—more in harmony | probably correct, namely, the wish té dvoid the | Elizabethan house, ed through an avenue 


with,—our ideas of Him who inhabits eternity, | use of any quoin stones, which would have|of limes a eat’, Internal! 
who is significantly styled the Rock of Ages, |becomé necessary had the towers beén built | has long béen handed ov ’ 
and in whose sight a thousand years are but #s| square, nécessitating angles which ould otly | aid decorators, who have treated it 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the | have been finished in freestone. Their date is| which I fancy would rather ha 
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night. Samvet Huceins, | often spoken of as being mich éarliér than any | the Cloptons. Bat to 
Ihave seen. That at Little Saxham is svidentl of Long Melford. no giao 
Late Norman, with a slight touch o Frendh | at & z window tracery ; the stone is nearly 
“THE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE | feeling about it; this feeling being rvable ohedg boggy A sing the number in the 
OF SUFFOLK.”* = Le! = oo of the Suffolk churches nyt = ‘ sagt richer kind Ay goog is yo 
‘ whic touch on presently. an otherwise have too 
For what knowledge I have of the architecture Panelling being one of the chief charaoteriatics | an appearance, is avoided. Notice, also, ise 


E 
i 


of Suffolk, I have to thank my good fortune in bs th may 
obtaining the Pagin Studentship in 1873, the |pt_tne Lorpendicular 7 hase Caipeban, aon % i building % bound bg Ae 
goanties 5 pear yt — Ps oe would say in passing that thé namie of the | quattefoil plinth ia here introduced, 
idgeshire 4 vere’ © | Panelled style, as suggested by several, appt Roni, looks 
pretty equally between the two counties, spend- | +, 116 more appropriate than the nati Ported. 
sg sweat. of By re a eiageshire at Ely, | cular style, first given by Mr. Rickman, for in | frota the ; 
th a wG a ese : ae. 8 | no period do you get so many horizontal lines as | the other, In the upper the men 
papas: (i Sigh xing Ceeenas os Mania in that called Perpendicular, in fact, one of the | is equally good; the in level between 
mais en ree ; y ne = great features is in the horizontal lines, especially | the twoouterand centre is taken advantage 
bat pl ign ye on fd $y we ; fps noticeable in the of the windows and | of, and another rich introduced, which gives 
7 a. f Soff deg eet ve that | ‘Be continuous strings, Internally, the panelling | a level base to the triangles above. These are 
= pase as ny guide cae 5 ie is often exceedingly rich, but very similar in| filled with plain stone panels in the centre, shields 
po ee en ee ay Aes “ee {| design and arrangement to that found in other | dnd devices filling up the remaining spaces. 
tary, work, and nothing. bat! sharches of the same date th t the king. Before leaving the exterior of this beautifal 
twelfth-century work, will find little there to dom. In the exterior it ia formed Gould 1 -eful ¥ 
engage ip iy ners gone the ex0eP- | fush work, being, as you know, & combination of |in which the ambulatories,—a feature in the 
so al ane tea at oe P roand raat ae flint and stones, How this came into general use Lysine Anger er Nga 
7 y character; but m 1 See panes say, but I have oped | stone ond stone ae tot aha The plan 
t ec 
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Suffolk, which will be apparent to all wie .g 


é 


of the best late work is to be found there, and icion a practical reasor was the first | curious, and shows el was 
page — lieninae ie tee poo Sm belog ase, Witnd wille. abd, built b8 hold Soda anneal te abate 
$e, Anh th decaen Aetien Teme he al] | ‘tough the smalinesa of the stones and their | rourid being used for processiotial purposes. Th 
pret mses yg we bo aba Soeeoes ae ¥ S| unequal sizes, almost entirely without any bond, | ambulatory has a curious flat-pitohed wooden 
ae ee eee Soleeie to power lies,| and unleda made of immense thickness are, | roof, with carved principals and deeply.moulded 
stone any of our own fancies, free Shioh the| therefore, anything but strong raftars and #dgo pieoe, the osntre of the 
architectare of the present day must finally be bog Sighs ue on or sible obs 
judged, and, let us hope and strive, not be con- imich ho mouldings the tlk Ace i 
The chief specialities of the architecture of Sess at ee oe i vataatis te 
So Soret 
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end ; secondly, the similarity of style in which early eats 

all the churches bul, and w suggests ry ender tbe ner and 
pe to BS dt uate Sa oi “Sak 
Goring Se wth oF disahe tn pppeckes doors, besides doo ; throngh vestries 
Seinpad thhmch guitjennn auth cash déuripticn, mi ee as 

ly SF +: ‘ . cage 

nother also of the ities is, ily, the at ee ey bate 
it, dak ele 9 work, cartied. to great unkown in Sa! Ik; one has been added to 
pry Mattah of Son nen tea goapel Woolpit Church in modern times, with what pre- 
Long ca which drawings here, since | cedent I do not know; many of the towers were 
Pe fon Sy taggers ag pe ge oy once crowned with low lead spires, but few of 
a pw specialities the > #e these now remain. I will now pass to the next 
intent of “an nae — part of my subject—the roofs ; and, as the finest 
the 250 all, by Mr. Atos Wath ee Amerciation on aboat them, One foatiee  teelbing, the Aimoss 
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Avoid useless and over-busy detail, and rely on good 
proportions and solemnity of effect. Above all, we must 
remember that otc tage, bop is not an object of imitation, 
everything new is not to be rejected. If we work on these 

principles, the revival would be a living monument 

as it was in dsys of old; and msy God grant us means to 

it out; may He enlighten the hearts of the obdurate 

and oni faithful in one great bond of exertion for 

—s of the long lost glory of His Church, sanctuary, 
itar.”” 


A brief discussion ensued. 


cH 








QUEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS AND 
MILTON’S GARDEN. 


Some time since we gave a notice in the 


past been in erecting at Queen Anne’s- 
gate, St. Jamee’s Park, for that portion of the com- 
munity who prefer living in “houses in flate” 


to erect still more blocks, and the fact 
that with the assistance of the lift instead of the 
i staircase the upper floors are easily 
» has caused these upper floors to be 


buildings than those already finished 


The now in course of erection are 
situated ly to the west of those finished, 
which have their main frontage to Broad. 


way. 


foot then Mitton! house and 

ilton’s garden occupied the 
she upon Ubu ek octane ait aie ae 
sions are now being built, the poet’s former 
residence in York-street having recently been 


demolished to clear the site for the new struc- | i 


Welliogton Barracks Obapel, and’ that pert of 
- re pomery tetgaoe the great 
more a year 


of 
Mr, fire 
occurred a little ago, and which 


frontage 
Park, while the south elevation is in York-street, | street, another 
interest attaches to them from the | where, 


is believed to be the identical tree which 
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THE NEW BUILDINGS ON THE SITE OF 
ST. ANTHOLIN’S CHURCH. 


Axonest the new which have so 




















intended for is lofty, being 17 ft. 
from the The upper Aoors wil al 
be as offices, of there will be 








DULWIOH COLLEGE AND THE ACTORS. 


Ir is a + is at 
present going on between Charity Commis. 
ssoners and the Governors of Dulwich College 
with reference to another contemplated new 
scheme for the fature administration and 

t of Edward Alleyn’s bequest, and 
it is not improbable that this new scheme will 
shortly be before the public. Meanwhile the 
actors are moving in the matter. They have 
addressed a memorial and —e to the 
Charity Commissioners, praying any new 
scheme which may be decided upon the actors 
may be included those who shall par- 
ticipate in its benefits. Hitherto the actors have 
been al excluded from any of these 
benefits, and they ask the Commissioners to put 
an end to the exclusion of the dramatic 
fession from the benefits of a charity founded by 
one who was himself an actor, and who made 
his fortune by the stage. A copy 
morial is placed for si 
theatres in order to give every member of the 
peensere Py, vane an Bete, gen. Sr It is 
suggested that Alleyn must have contemplated 
the actors participating in his bequest, inasmuch 
entitled to benefit by the charity 
specially inclade those whose theatres existed 
at the time the benefit was made, and with many 
of which theatres he was closely nag nce 
appears that at present there are twenty- 
resident recipients of alms at the College Alms. 
houses, and that not one of them to the 
dramatic profession, nor bave the claims of poor 
actors ever been i during the two 
centuries since Alleyn’s was made. 
Originally worth 8001. a year, is now 
said to be worth 16,0001. per annum, and is still 


pensioners’ department, the actors that 

ing to the _— and oe of Alleyne 
will never ought to have been studiously 
phere. 


as they have been. 
WIMBLEDON PARK: NEW ENTRANCE 
AND HOUSE FOR RESIDENT AGENT. 
Ovr illustration 








been reserved with the old Manor House, as- 
sociated with the names of Earl S the 
Duke of Somerset, by whom her Majesty the 
Queen was there entertained 
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The entrance.gate piers and agent’s house 


which has recently been completed ; were built by Messrs. Dove, Bros. 
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for Mr. Roberts's house. 
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architect, 
site 


John Hermon was the builder. The 
about three acres and a quarter of gard 
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the modern 
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with an acre and a half of lawns, terraces 
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GWYNFRYN, NEAR CRICCIETH, CARNARVONSHIRE.—— 
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bed-rooms, five dressing-rooms, ten bed-rooms 
for servants, bath-room, housemaids’ closets, &c. 
Wine and beer cellars and heating chambers in 
the basement. The external walls are faced 
with hammer-dressed local stone of a dark-grey 
colour, relieved with white Cefn stone window 
and door dressings. The house will probably 
be lighted by gas from private gas-works to be 
erected in a valley below. The keep tower is 
not to be erected at present. 

The architect is Mr. George Williams, of 
Backingham-street, London. The grounds have 
been laid out by Mr. Thomas, landscape 
gardener. The contractors are all from Liver- 
pool; Messrs. Wm. Jones & Co. undertaking the 
excavators’, bricklayers’, and masons’ work ; 
Mesers. Haigh & Co. the carpenters’ and joiners’ 
work ; Messrs. Tanner & Son the slating and 
plastering ; and Mr. Ewing the plambing, paint- 
ing, and glazing. Mr. T. P. Thompson, of 
London, is clerk of works. 








THE NEW METROPOLITAN 
CENTRAL FIRE-BRIGADE STATION IN 
SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD. 


In consequence of the present Central Fire. 
Brigade Station in Watling-street having for 
some time past been found to be altogether 
inadequate to the requirements of the brigade, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works have taken 
steps for the erection of a large new central 
station in Southwark Bridge-road, and for this 
purpose they have purchased land and property, 
covering an area of about two acres, upon which 
the new station buildings will shortly be erected. 
An old building, known as Winchester Honse, for 
several years past occupied as a hat manufac. 
tory, stands upon a portion of the land purchased, 
and it is popularly believed that it was formerly 
one of the episcopal residences of the bishops 
of Winchester. The old buildings on the site 
which it is necessary to remove before com- 
mencing the erection of the new station are now 
in course of demolition, but Winchester House 
itself, which is a substantial structure, is to be 
retained, and so altered as to form a portion of 
the buildings in connexion with the new esta- 
blishment. The works will be carried ont from 
the designs of Mr. Vulliamy, superintending 
architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The new building will have ite principal 
frontage to Southwark Bridge-road, and will be 
about 110 ft. in length, including the boundary- 
wall and the building iteelf having a 
frontage 60 ft. long. It will be 70 ft. in height, 
surmounted by a tower, 80 ft. high from the 
ground line. It will be Gothic in character, and 


mental dressings. trance-gates 
Southwark Bridge-road frontage lead into a spa- 
cious quadrangle, and yards in the rear, and the 
quadrangle will serve as a drill and instruction 
ground for the members of the brigade, 

i i will 








Clarkson, vice-president, in the chair, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Joseph Bonomi, 
curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, for his 
kindness in conducting some of thé members 
over that institution, as recorded in last week’s 
Builder. 

It was announced that a visit would be paid 
this day (Saturday) to the new 
have been for the St. George 
Fulham-road, under the direction of Mr. 
Saxon Snell, architect. 

Mr. J. S. Quilter, past-president, then pro- 
ceeded to read a memoir of the late Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe, M.A. He remarked at the outset that 
he feared he should fall very far short of giving 
even an outline sketch of a life so full of detail 
as that of their lamented friend, and his difficulty 
had been increased by the articles that had 
already appeared in the professional journals in 
reference to Mr. Sharpe’s career. This was the 
first time, within the author’s recoll » that 
the Architectural Association had vent upon 
an “In Memoriam,”—and the very nature of 
the Association appeared somewhat at variance 
with the subject, even as it was most difficult 
for those who were just entering upon the 
of life, with youthful vigour and blooming hopes, 
to stop in their pursuit to read the 
epitaphs on the tombs of the de’ warriors ; 
but no apology was needed for departing from the 
usual course of the Association in this instance. 
The name of Mr. Sharpe afforded oe 
every reason for venturing upon a duty whi 
cthariiles belonged more naturally to those with 
whom Mr. Sharpe was a compeer. He wonld 


not say— ; 
** God’s ordinance, 
Of Death is blown in every wind, 
For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind,’’— 


— “ Hi will live al 
mg bye sens} ve alone 
Mr. Quilter than went on to give some account 
of Mr. Sharpe’s career, taking three epochs in 
his life,—the first during which he 
an architect, and commenced his work as an 
architectural author; the second, when he re- 


third, when he returned to his favourite pursuit, 
to which he devoted himself until his death. As 
the essential points in Mr. Quilter’s memoir were 
all referred to in the memoir of Mr. 
which appeared in the Builder a fortnight ago, 
we need not here repeat them. Referring to the 
Mn Sharpe's guidanco, the sui remarked 
. § 8 
that no one was present at the following 
meeting in Willis’s Rooms could the re. 
sults of the excursion as shown in the magnifi- 
illustrations prepared by the 
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p vided by the internal alterations made in| too recently* brought before the Association to 
GWYNFRYN: NEAR CRICCIETH, —| Winchester House. need any particular description now, but it was 
CARNARVONSHIRBE. The plans also provide an house for six eng wy to be hoped that the sudden loss 
Tue mansion illustrated is in course of erec- | large engines, together with for fourteen | which had sustained in the death of their 
tion for Mr. H. J. Ellis Nanney. The site for the repair iit oath | renee ees nests of thin eomeaanbal toemsieation 
commands a noble view to the south of Cardigan | and fire-escapes, et ae aig eae them of the result of this successful termination 
Bay, with Snowdon, the Merionethshire range of | and wheelwright’s with yze|of so bold aventare. Mr. Sharpe had hoped to 
- mountains, and Cader Idris on the left; a/ yard, i ee dae eee | ee wk eS the 
handsome park well studded with fine timber | The fire-escapes will likewise be at the new SSGhiak Ip sale yous tah ene wan engnged upon 
stretches out in front, and the back is well | establishment, where the resources of two other works at the time of his death, it was 
sheltered by lofty trees. The entrance to the| will all be concentrated. The new to be feared that, unless some one could be found 
house is through a carriage portico and vestibule to be completed and ready for who would com it, this valuable addition to 
to a central hall two stories in height, covered | tion in about twelve or eighteen months. | architectaral would be lost. The work 
with an oak open-timbered roof ; a gallery, also upon — Mr. Sharpe was engaged at the 
ateak, tan eee en ae paca aor death — the sacra the 
floor. The fittin, the central . 1 transi period of architecture in north 
vestibule, and fies enleslaehna tae are of ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, of Italy, where for the last two months of his 
oak. At the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this | life he had been engaged in carefully geen | 
On the chamber floor there are twelve good | Association on Friday, the 25th ult., Mr. 8. Flint | the principal buildings of Lucca, Pavia, an 


remarked that of those who were 
acquainted with Mr. Sharpe in his public 
tender and sensitive a 


men he was always genial. 
ledge was at their service without dogmatism or 
patronage, and if he differed from any he was 
said agMllll, Mh, welainn, No wos 0 plonmten 
i . was a p t 
rer age a valued friend, and an eurnest 
. Those who knew him felt his loss, and 
to those who knew him not the loss was greater. 
The Association, as a band of earnest workers, 
had lost a valued friend, and although his works 
would live after him, it was to be hoped that 
some steps would be taken to indicate the esti. 
mation in which his memory was held and the 
ion of the work he had done, It would 
difficult to how this could be accom- 
plished. Possibly the plan that would most 
appropriately follow up the work which Mr. 
Sharpe so energetically commenced would be the 
formation of an annual scholarship to assist 
students in their studies of English and foreign 
architecture. In this, however, the Association 
could not act independently, and it would be 
to seek the assistance of the other 
societies as well as private individuals, in order 
tocarry it out. He had given but a brief outline 
of the work which required nearly fifty P sme of 
ind ble energy to accomplish. Mr. 's 
work would speak for him. It had been said by 
an old writer that dead connsellors were best, 
because their works were free from interest, 
fear, or ambition, and they were heard with 
patience and reverence. 
Ia thé discussion which followed, 
The Chairman said that the many 
teat le yecullarly sicthing’ wen thats baring 
was peculiarly s was 
found out for himself, almost intuitively, his 
proper sphere or vocation, he thoroughly fol- 
lowed it out, bent on pursuing the to which 
he hadset his hand with the u i 
and completeness. The historical 
development of Gothio 
England, but abroad, was a 
took the 
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bined with an power of sympathy 
which he had for everybody who took the slightest 
interest in the subjecte which he studied. He 

* See “Byzantine Architecture and the Architecture 
ee in last year’s volume of the Builder, 
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oné pliase or ae he always looked 
i vo guodern buildings. Ho was food ot Grating 
was W 

pe for variety in buildings erected in any one 
- ip He was & completely wide-awake man of 
the world, living in his own time, though studying 
the architecture of past times. One of his great 
ae was thé application of 
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DRAINAGE MATTERS. 


Esher.—Colonel Cox has issued his report on 
the inquiry recently held by him as to the 
prong ati ps The Board of Guardians, as 

itary Authority, proposed to construct a 
sewers at an estimated inclusive 
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sewer is two and three-quarter miles 200 yards, 
from the starting-point at Lower Keyford to the 
a It prov: for a fall of upwards of 
100 ft. 


Newbury.—Mr. Lemon, the borough te 
of Southampton, has prepared plans for 
drainage of Newbury and district, including 
Speenhamland and Greenham. 

Boston.—Sir J. Hawkshaw, 0.E., and Mr. 


® | Harcourt have been in Boston, making a stirvey, 


&e., of the river Witham, with a view of pre. 


y | paring a report on the drainage of the same for 


the Witham Commissioners. 


Omagh.—The Omagh Board of Guardians, | Board, 


acting as the sanitary au , have resolved : 


, |“ That Mr. French be requested to as to 


the several main sewers of the town of Omagh, 
and advise this Board as to the proper steps to 
be taken in relation to the same.” 
Howden.—At a recent meeting of the Howden 
Rural Sanitary Authority, 4 communication was 
read from the Local Government Board stating 


sewage works at Howden. The Board concur 
in the 


increas he tary 


the effluent water Bishop’s C. into th 
Ouse. Sah, lsanetiod’ ta tntoes or Woo or thts 
outfal's. 
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bination, and in pursuance thereof the Local 
Government Board have determined to issue a 
provisional i @ united district, 
to be called thé Lower Valley Main 
Sewerage Schenie. The districts affected are 
the borough of Kingston, the Surbiton district, 


the rural sanitary districts of Richmond and 
Kingston. The population of the district was 
in 1871 nearly 70,000, and the rateable value 
just over half a million. 

Slough.—Colonel Cox has held an inquiry at 
Slough with reference to an application by the 
Slough Sanitary Authority to put in force the 
Lands Consolidation Acts, for the purpose of 
acquiring certain lands for the sewage works of 
the district. The land under consideration be- 
longed to Sit ©. J. Palmer, and Mr. R. B. 
Grantham, C.E., engineer to the Sanitary Autho- 
rity, gave evidence in favour of it. 

Sevenoaks.—The Sevenoaks Local Board have 
resolved to instruct their engineer, Mr. Hennell, 
to make a surtvéy and sstimate for a sewer to 
take the sewage of the Sevenoaks Urban Sani- 
tary Authority, to join the West Kent Main 
Sewage Works at Dartford; the sewer to be 
made of sufficient size to receive the drainage of 
the Sevenoaks Rural Sanitary Authority from 
Westerham. 

Basingstoke.—Mr. J. Thorithill Harrison, C.E., 
one of the inspectors for the Local Government 
has held an inquiry at Basifigstoke rela. 
tive to a scheme of sewage put forward 
by the Urban Sanitary Authority through Mr. 
Rowell, 0.E. In the course of the inquiry, Mr. 
Lemon; 0.E:, was examined by Mr. Bazalgette 
as to the working expenses that would be neces- 
sitated if it were decided to adopt the Crockford 
site. He said sixty acres,;—ons to every 100 
persons;—would be needed; and would cost 
3,6001.; about 3,0001, would be réquired to pre- 
pare the land ; the cost of aniron main, the most 
expensive kind, would be 3,0001.; the pumping 
station, engines, and buildings, 3,4001.; the two 
tanks, 9601.; and the internal se of the 
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not fail to be preja- 
to the health of the workhouse inmates, 
allowed to flow into 
be rendered quite 
to drink or use. At 
suggestion of the inspector, a consultation 
place between Lord Bolton’s agents and 
representatives, as to whether a better site 
be offered, which resulted in the offer 
of land known as Hill-side, situated 
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districts, and for other purposes of the Pablic ESTED ENCLOSURE OF THE 
Health Act, 1875. Mr. — appeared on — pei neengnersergi rooms, for papers, the free use of which 
behalf of the Corporation, and explained at con- has been by the Local Board, will he 
siderable length the necessity that hadarisen for} Wz have received several letters to| ander the care of the Local Council, of which 
@ united drainage scheme such as that proposed, | the erection of the lass and body, Mr. 8. Gregson Fell and Capt. Best are 
of Wales has consented to be the 
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proportion to the rateable value of property, | side. I would farther suggest that this dome, A.D. 1873, when in the north of England view. 
Birmingham would contribute 131. out of every with the Memorial beneath it, should form the | ing ancient I much of this 
161, raised. centre of an English Walhalla, from which archi- | relic described by the Rev. J. C. Bruce, and 
tectaral vistas should open, decorated with mural |cther authors. Vi A.D. 731, 

paintings illustrating English history and statues | described the wall as 8 ft, broad, 12 ft 

SEWAGE PURIFICATION. po Beene onc high, in a straight line east to west. 


We have already expressed our conviction that 
neither the Office of Works nor public opinion 


structure in Hyde Park. We, 
not think it necessary to print the letters of 
objectors. 
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PROGRESS OF THE LINCOLN’S INN 
IMPROVEMENTS, 


, 


Scott, which has been gradually progressing in 
sectional blocks during the last two or three 
years, is now so far advanced that the western 


the consideration of the Board the plan of Mr. | now almost and those portions baving | sided, with t 
A. W. Estridge, the principal features of which | one of their main frontages to Chancery-lane, ‘The erie. to B 

are large tanks, into which it is proposed to| by which they are bounded on the east, have | 1 > pag, a i ta, 
pump the sewage, and then to deodorise and|just been commenced. The Chancery-lane tet aoe “9  - (3) 

i ? 


elevation of the new buildings, when finished, 
will extend in a southerly direction from Crown. 
office-buildings to a point some distance beyond 
the ancient gateway entrance from the lane to 
the different Courts in Linooln’s-inn, The new 








SANITARY CONDITION OF MADRAS. 


Dr. H. StansrovucH, Special Health Officer, 
has reported to the Government, that the Special 
Health Department has still an uphill daty to 
perform, for the Municipality has to fight against 
poverty, overcrowding, improvidence, and all the 
evils which beget and intensify contagious 
disease. There has been a steady improvement 
in the cleanliness of the streets and parcherries, 
but if there be any neglect in inspecting these 
places they speedily become as dirty as ever. 
He says he considers small-pox to emanate from 
the crowding together, the filthy habits of the 
natives, and from the dirt and decomposing focal 
and animal matter lying about everywhere. The 
health of Madras would be much improved if the 
numerous collection of crowded dens, called 
parcherries, were demolished ; they are incurably 
defective, and interfere with the ventilation of 
other places. Spots should be selected in leas 
crowded i 


interesting ing station. (9) ; 
or Chesterholme ; (10) Asica, or Great Cheaters ; 
(11) M or Caervorran; (12) Amboglanna, 
or Burdoswald; (3) Petriana, or Walton,— 
Chester, or eads; (14) Aballaba, or 
Stanwicks; (15) Congavate, or Burgh; (16) 
Axelodunum, or Drumburgh, otherwise Dram 
PO cr plea Me 
is to become of the gateway ? The block which | ™PS = 
has just been commenced is that situated at the |‘? Picts’ Wall. Some sathors allege that 
north boundary. It will have four frontages, 
generally alike. The south elevation will face 
Lincoln’s-inn Chapel ; that to the west overlooks 


elevation for the present old dall and gloomy- 
looking frontage will impart a greatly improved 
architectural appearance to the west side of 


co 


east elevation faces Chancery-lane. In carrying 
out the whole of the intended new buildings the 
Perpendicular style will be adhered to, each 


unless some sort of provision be made for 
the poorer classes, for their present dwellings are | & 
unfit for human habitations. He does not find so 
much fault with Cox’s Parcherry in P. 

or the Tinnevelly Settlement in Royapuram. 








They onl uire supervision and drainage, but | Westminster, who, with his former partner, Mr. ; 

he refers to the amaller description of parckerries. | Jackson, has executed those portions of the bog Po er 
Take for instance the one in , a | buildings already completed, is carrying out the | Bowness and Port Carlisle, the sole remain of 
densely-crowded and most unwholesome , | Works now in progress. iy Ne ong in inayat 
containing 200 or 300 persons crowded in about pegs aos sof the bm handy 
one quarter of an acre of ground without water- oh the etait end enstles on the wall 


CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Tue thirty-fourth Annual Congress of this 


Association will be held on Monday, Aug. 
@ week or da: 
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above the sea, I observed an extensive prospect 
towards the north. Here is the extreme alti- 
tude. At Peel Orag, and a mile westward, I 
passed milecastles near the ruins of Barcovicus,— 


work, Brand’s “ Hist. of Newoastle,” Gough’s 
“Camden’s Brit.,” Horsley’s “Brit. Romana,” 
Hatton’s “Roman Wall,” and Mackenzie's 
“ View of Northamberland,” vol. i., p. 193, A.D. 
1825. When returning from Bewcastle to Gils- 
tani, heving gen its. comp-cevss and castle, I 
encoun the mounds and maiden way, 
described und planned by the late Rev. Edward 
Maughan, in the “ Journal,” 
vol. ii. I found it near Spade Adam; and for 
several miles northwards Mr. M. traces this road 
from Burdoswald to Castleton, in Scotland. 
Cur. Cooxe. 








OPENING OF THE CAPPOQUIN CONVENT 
NEW INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


: On the 8th of May, in the midst of the un- 
rivalled scenery of the Blackwater, the above 
institution, under the management of the ladies 
of the Convent of Mercy, at Cappoquin, was in- 
augurated by a public demonstration. These 
schools closely adjoin the station-house of the 
Waterford, Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway, 
and are situate immediately behind the house 
and premises previously used as a temporary 
school and house for a small number of boys. 
The buildings are T shaped in plan, and are two 
stories high, the ground-floor being devoted to 
schools and workroom, dining-hall, large and 
commodious bathroom and lavatories, kitchen, 

llery, tries, &c.; the first floor to dormi-. 
tories, superintendent’s room, granaries, clothes- 
room, &c. The elevation is plain and substantial. 

The under-sides of all the and the roofs of 
the dormitories are formed of open timber work, 
and varnished so as to show the grain of the 
wood. The dormitory is some 70 ft. long by 
26 ft. wide. The d for the buildings were 
supplied by Mr. Matthias T. O’Keeffe, of Cork, 
and work was executed by Mr. John Sheehan, 

periatented by Mr. Michael 








THE DANGER OF BUILDING OVER 
WORKED-OUT MINES. 


CoNSIDERABLE alarm was felt by the residents 
of Westbourne. Dowanhill, a suburban 
locality in the west end of Glasgow, owing to 
the partial subsidence of several tenements on 
the morning of Sunday, the 13th ult. The 
houses referred to are four stories in height, all 


self-contained, and consisting of about ten apart- | i 
ments, with servante’ accommodation, In all | i 





of Mr. Rankine, 0 were cslled into regaisition, 
sod ane goetitinen norte aneaete build- 
ing, expressed the that it was erected 








NEW PUBLIC HALLS. 


Melksham.—A new public hall, erected at a 
cost of about 2,000/., has just been presented to 
the town of Melksham, Wilts, by Miss Fowler, 
in celebration of the completion of her eightieth 
year. The hall, which has accommoda- 
tion for 300 is faced with freestone, and 
i by 28 ft. 6 in. wide, and the ht 
of the hall is 19 ft. Mr. Balgin was the a 

Newport.—The Blyth Hall, Newport, Dandee, 
which has been erected by Mrs. Kerr, of Ash- 
bank, in memory of her Henry, 
Thomas, and Charles Blyth, was formally opened 
on the 19th ult. by Provost Roberteon. The 
building will comfortably accommodate about 
600 persons. The cost of erection bas been 
abont 4,0001. 

Canterbury.—The new hall which has been 
built by the Loyal City of Canterbury Lodge of 
Odd Fellows in Orange-street, Canterbury, has 
been opened. The building has cost over 2,5001. 
Mr, Wiltshier was the architect, and Mr. Besley 
the contractor for the work. 

Tayport.—The new Temperance Hall at Tay- 
port, Dundee, hasbeen opened. It isa plain and 
substantial edifice, and was built from plane by 
Mr. John Bruce, architect, Dundee. A back wing 
striking out from the west side provides for an 
ante.room, seated for about fifty people; while 
the sunk flat below it will serve for the hall. 
keeper’s house. The hall, which measures 60 ft. 
long by 34 ft. broad, provides ample accommo- 
dation for 500 people. The contractors were :— 
Mason, Mr. David Halley; joiner, Mr. Dowie; 
slaters, Messrs. Simpson & Son; and plumber, 
Mr. Marray, Broughty Ferry. 








NEW HOSPITALS. 


Southport.—The Sanitary Committee of the 
Town Council of Southport has just erected two 
hospitals for fever patients on a plot of land two 
miles away from the Town-hall, to the right- 
band side of Churchtown on leaving Southport. 
The hospitals are each divided into two wards, 
affording a total accommodation for twenty-four 
beds, and allowing 1,700 cubic feet of air space 
to each patient when the beds are fall. The 
various buildings are arranged on the pavilion 
plan, and the hospitals are placed parallel 
to the other about 90 ft. apart, each being 65 
long, 24 ft. wide, 10 ft. 6 in. high to eaves, 
divided into two wards. Midway between 
building, 30 ft. by 20 ft., containing the surgery, 
store-room, and kitchen, with a passage in the 
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of fifty in-door patients. 
walls, the windows at 
a 
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are controlled from the wards, 
noiseless. The wards are 
water on the low-pressure 
walls are faced with the red kiln 
ighbourhood, and the angles 
windows are picked ont in 
Bath stone ings are also 
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spirelet. The buildings have been 
under the superi of Messrs. 
Brodrick, architects, Hall, whose 
selected in a limited competition, 
ork has been carried out by 

. Messrs. Logan & Heming- 
way, contractors, of Grimsby. 
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STEREOSCOPIC EFFECTS. 


Mz, W. Marnews, of the Royal Fort, Bristol, 

~~ as follows :— eit 
ost persons have me acquainted with a 

simple and readily-constructed apparatus, by 
means of which wings, portraits, or plans 
may be very closely copied. It consists, in ite 
most primitive form, merely of an upright sheet 
of glass supported transversely or affixed in a 
groove upon a flat surface, When it is in use, 
the drawing which the student purposes to re- 
produce is placed upon the board, lying imme- 
diately before him. Then, looking from left to 
right, the eye rests upon the glass, in which is 
seen mirrored an exact image of the thing to 
be drawn,— imprinted apparently upon the 
blank sheet, which lies at the student’s right 
hand. By this means he is enabled to obtain 
an acourate tracing of the portrait or sketch. 
Now, it will be evident that when the appa- 
ratus is efficiently constructed, this duplicate 
copy of the drawing can be withdrawn for 
examination at any stage of the work, and may 
be afterwards carefully replaced and proceeded 
with. So, too, it will be equally evident that 
in the instance of copying a portrait, the enb- 
stitution of any other face than the original 
one would be attended by a falsification of 
the image, and a consequent destruction of 
the true identity. At this point, then, the 
reader may be requested to surmise for himself 
the arrangements that have been devised for 
communicating to the image, as presented in 
the mirror, the utmost possible degree of vivid- 
ness, and for efficaciously utilising the appa- 
ratus as an agent of judicial identification. 

These details consist, in the main, of certain 
accessories for directing a powerful concentra- 
tion of light upon the portreit, with the employ- 
ment of a mirror-plate of superior quality and 
of an especial tint. Thus farnished, it is next 
necessary that two life-size photographs shall 
be so arranged under the light and on the re- 
verse sides of the mirror-screen, that the vividly. 
illuminated features of the one shall be perfectly 
imaged at the precise angle and point of sight 
where the other appears. All being satisfactory, 
an entire novelty awaits the investigator. For, 
in the event of the photographs being those of 
the same person, and the attitade correspond- 
ing, then, at the precise moment when perfect 
unison is reached, one single image starts sud- 
denly into existence, with all of those statuesque 
effects hitherto deemed peculiar to the stereo. 
scope, and with all the vivid realism of life 
i ! It will suffice to say that I have not 
ified all the paraphernalia requisite to 
t these effects in their — oe 
the general principle wi saf- 
obvions to the intelligent reader. 
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Ancient Coins.—A discovery of ancient coins 
has just been made on the estate of Mr. Allen 
Gilmour, a few miles from Cupar Fife. In drain- 
ing @ portion of land some labourers struck on 
what appeared to be a boulder, but subsequently 
was discovered to be a pot. A stone was firmly 
into its month, and on being removed it 
that the vessel was filled with coins, 
mber of pieces ne 9,000. Most of 

the of a well-worn six- 
iw a a florin, though not 
ick, and a small number are about the 
. They are all silver, and so far 
ascertained, of the twelfth, thir- 
fourteenth centuries, 
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of the soul,—it is the mismanagement of this 
house which is nine times out of ten the cause 
of those ailments and diseases which bring it 
prematurely to dilapidation and destruction. 
Yet most of these are preventible if men 
and women were only better instructed in the 
laws of health. But, 

subject does there exist a greater degree of 
ignorance than in that which treats of the proper 
management of the soul’s tenement; and in this 
ignorance we are too prone to lay our ailments 
at the door of some mal-arrangement of bricks 


and mortar. 
While discussing the construction of 
the elaborate man of brick or stone, we should 


not forget that there are dwellers in tents, and 
that these do not fare badly. There are also 


temporary dwellers under umbrellas; and an | proposed 


umbrella in these pouring times is no 

shed. Yet it one to see grown persons and 
children on their daily errands, exposed to an 
incessant either a silken or a 
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SAFETY IN THE MINE. 
Sixr,—The Rhondda Valley excitement 
nearly subsided,—aid and qurethy 


but no remedy provided. 
may re-occur to-morrow; mechanical 
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Call 
Genius or Dr. Inventor, but the latter is , 
A best-plan competition at once let be, 
the A 1 position is hoped for by me. 
I would build a safety retreat on the diving. 
bell plan ; send air, food (liquids and solids) to 


BB: 


sd supply every man; a post-office, too, for trans. 


migsion of letters: this, and more, can be done 
for entombed ooal.getters. Supplies always come 
in if markets demand ; we stand at “ready” f 
the word of command. a A 








COMPETITIONS. 
Devonport, Stoke, and Stonehouse High School 
for Girls.—The Council have selected the design 
* Aw fait,” by Mr. H. J. Paull, of Manchester, 
and the building will be proceeded with imme- 
diately. sets of designs 
The intended accommodation is for 250 pupils, 
including a Kindergarten department. 
The Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary.—The 
Liverpool Jowrnal says that the plans for the 
new Kye and Ear 


wards will be reserved for patients whose means 
are sufficiently large to render them able to con- 
tribute a moderate sum for their mai 

and attendance. The competition 

local architects. Seven have responded to the 
invitation. ‘ The elevations vary greatly in style 
and costliness. Peer’ geo Gatien a poaste 
Gothic ; the remaining three are in that mode 
of brick-building familiarly known as “ Queen 
Anne.” Our contemporary — that it will 
not have to Jament another los 
beautifying as well as benefiting the town, and 


ee 
a 
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lof Melton, builder, from the designs 








at Castle Donington Charch, near Derby, to the 
So ag td gt a ae lg Pe 

t indow. t ts the 
Presentation in the Temple, and has been executed 
by Messrs, Mayer & Co., of Munich. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 
Hull.—The new board school in Fountain-road, 


Hall, bas been opened. The b ig in the 
Gothic , and is faced with 

bricks, Ancaster stone dressings. The 
entire area of the site is 2,665 s, and 


is 220 ft. in length. The 
school is in three de ts—boys, girls, and 
infants, and is designed to accommodate in all 
750 children. The cost of the site was 1,4321. ; 
the contract for the building is 6,4201.; and the 
heating apparatus and echool fittings will pro- 
bably cost about 300/.; thus making a total of 
8,1521. The architect is Mr. Wm. Botterill, and 
the contractor is Mr. Geo. Jackson. 
Somerby.—New Board schools at Somerby, 
Leicestershire, have been opened. The master’s 
residence forms part of the group. The build. 
i are of the native brown stone, with Box 
ground stone dressings, the interior of the schools 
being laid with pressed bricks. The roofs are 
open-timbered, and covered with Welsh slating, 
the ri in red ware of an ornamental cha- 
racter. principal entrance is surmounted 
by a bell-tower. The fittings throughout are of 
red deal, varnished, and cast-iron standards. The 
works have been carried out by Mr. Geo. Bn 
r. 
R. W. Johneon, architect, Melton Mowbray. The 
total cost has been upwards of 1,7001. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 
Sutton Valence.—The new wing of the Sutton 


be easilyremoved. A number of well-appointed 
studies have been provided; and several new 
dormitories, bps og and well ventilated, 
have also been . 

Shefield.—On the 13th ult. new schools in 
connexion with the Burngreave Congregational 
Church, Sheffield, were opened. The founda- 
was laid in October last, and the 


says that work and sound art cost little | tion-stone 

more than -building. schools have been built on a plot of land imme- 
Haddington Memorial to John Know.—This a ene of the chapel, by Mr. Milner, from 

town is the birthplace of John Knox, the/ the of Mr. James » architect. They 


elevations. 
decided in favour of those submitted by Mr. 
Starforth, of Edinburgh. 


High School was laid on the 2ist of May, with 
Masonic honours. The building will occupy 
site at the east end of the town, and will be 
erected from the plans of Mr. , architect, 
the contractors for the mason work Messrs. 


much | Dickison & Son, Kelso. The building is to be 
J sandstone, faced 


of red with white stone, and 












steps above the nave, the sanctuary being 
further elevated by three marble steps. The 
central window of the chancel ia filled with 
stained glass by Wallace, of London. The 
pulpit is made of wrought iron, by Mr. Joshua 
Ingham, blacksmith, of Middlestown, and rests 
upon a carved stone base. The heating is effected 


.by means of Musgrave’s patent hot air stove. 


The contractors were as follow :—Masonry, Mr. 
Walter Kilburn, of Thornhill; carpenter's and 
joiner’s work, Messrs. Firth, of Dewsbury; 


plasterer’s work, Mr. Sanderson, of Ossett ;| j 
Dews.- 


slaters’ work, Mesers. jg oy wed Aye 
bury ; painting, glazing, &c., Mr. . Lodge, 
of Thornhill. The whole has been carried out 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, architect, North Shields. 
Mr. Alfred Barnard 

the clerk of works, 
accommodate 480 persons, and the total cost will 
be about 5,0001. 

Nuneaton.— We learn from the Nuneaton 
Chronicle that for some time past oe at 
St. Mary’s Abbey Church, Nuneaton, have gone 
steadily, if slowly on, and are at length beginning 
to assume some definite appearance. The old 
remains at the eastern end are being bricked in, 
so as to form part and parcel of the building 
proper. The architect is Mr. Clapton Rolfe, of 
Reading, and Mr. Smith, of Chilvers Coton, is 
the contractor. Sir Gilbert Scott lately visited 
the building. The north and sonth arcades are 
now beginning to assume a finished appearance, 
the fine Attleborough stone, of which the dress. 
ings are composed, contrasting pleasantly with 
the rough hewn stone (Tattle Hill) of which the 
walling is built. The new capitals have all been 
carved in the same style as the existing examples, 
by Mr. Exeter. 


at 6,0002. 
tainton.—Oa the 17th ult., a new 
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(which is the property of 
Richard Sutton) may appear from the road, 
rent of it is 5,0001. per annum on a sixty 
lease, The Club committee, in concert wi 
members, ficding the internal accommodation 
be insnflicient for the use of their i i 
numbers, determined some time since on 
larging it, and in no niggard manner, as the cost 
of the extensions and alterations 
(which will be completed next January) is esti. 
parent nate a 5 poh ead tee ape 
portion of the ground. been thrown 

i make a large hall. T 
taral additions begi 
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at least, every one jast’ now thinks so, and 
amateur actors abound. A very large number 
of Mr. and Mrs. Freake’s friends assembled last 
Wednesday evening to see and hear two original 
pieces,—“ The Queen of Hearte,” an operetta in 
one act, the music 
Young; and “ Deeds,” # comed 
pete Page Bog eh he Rie Bere nim 
herself. In the operetta, 
who may not be the 
distidgaished herself both in 
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supply and collection, + 
fication of rivers, protection of spzin 
like, come within the fe the” ined 
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ys 
ted by the committee to 
allowed ; and that, in order tha 
to possible misunderstandiog, the 
have strict orders not to 
deviation of even a fraction of an inch 
minimam height specified in the Act. 
Children in Brickfields.— At the Greenwich 
Police Court, on the 17th ult., Mr. W. 
Nicholls, owner of the East Dalwich and B 
Tips brickfield, and Henry Bates, a brickmaker, 
were summoned under the Factories and Work. 
shops Act, for allowing a girl under the age of 
sixteen to be employed in brickmakiog. Mr. 
inted under the A 
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at 
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in another emp for doing which he was 
then cautioned by the . Mr. Balguy, 
the istrate, i a fine of 10s, and 4s. 
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The Orleans Clann as the flower-show, 








Cromwell House.—“The play’s thething,”| Builders’ 














Maps.—To the bundle of maps of the countries 


Benevolent I: é 
hich appeared in last week’s Builder | which may be termed the seat of war, already 


paragraph w 
(p. 548), recording the results of an election of | issued: by: Messrs. Wyld & Co., has now been 
pensioners in connexion with this institution, the| added “a Military Steff Map of Odesea to 


scrutineers (Messrs. Thos. Stirling and Matthew | Constantinople.” After the 


illegible scrawls 


wwe Fey 5 by @ printer’s error, referred to| we are favoured with by some of the newspapers 








_ ” While correcting this | and elsewhere, it is agreeable to look at such a 
mistake we are asked to add that. after the | clearly printed and inclasive map. 
election the members of the gommittes dined Royal Architectural Maseam. — The 
Tantitotion,” Mr, Plucker, the treasurer, res | Hampetesd and Kentich-town Working Mon’ 
whewed ite past and present position Foal Clab went over this Museum on lay last, 
hie \ ebietiid P afgetamelt age accompanied by Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Ewan 

satis- | Christian, Westminster Chapter-house was 

factory state, said thought that was no afterwards visited 
reason to rest contented. Cousidering the 

le and. ramifications of the baildi 

he felt tha i ager ggg > to neal TENDERS 


to follow in the wake of those who bad gone | Quantities 
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Royal Academy, and in 1837 
completed a bust of her Majesty, the first that 
was taken after her accession to the throne. He 
executed namerous works. In 1852 he obtained 
the gold medal offered by the Society of Arts for 
the best treatise on the Fine Arts section of the 


The Freemasons’ Hall, Exeter.—Tho new 
Masonic Hall in Gandy-street, Exeter, has been 
dedicated with due ceremonial. It that 
in the early part of last year Mr. 8. Jones, one 
of the most active brethren in the province. 
made a movement for the erection of a hall. 
Suitable premises were found in Gandy-street, 
central, and, if enlargement should be necessary, 
there is space to permit it. The building is an 
ancient structure. On the floor are rooms 
for the convenience of separate lodges, and other 
offices, and on the first-floor is the great lodges. 


eo 
. 


The architect was Mr. J. Jerman; builder, Mr. 
J. Stocker ; and other works were carried out by 
Mesers. Algar & Rouse, masons. 

Woodbridge,— The public canopy, cattle. 
trough, =~ . pomp, erected by the pena te 
Charity, have just been completed opened 
with some ceremony on the Market Hil 
materials used are Portland and red Manefield 
stone. The plan is square, having three basons and 
steps within the four sides, the pump and well 
being surmounted by an arched and bnttressed 
canopy with spire, angle pinnacles and finials of 
stoneand iron, The style is Gothic of an early 
type. Mr. Benjamin Dove is the contractor; the 
mason’s work and ornamental details were 
wrought by Mr. W. Stephenson; and Mr. W. H. 
Lockwood, of John-street, Adelphi, is the 
architect. 

Royal Scottish Academy.—The exhibition 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, which has been 
open for the past three months, has been closed. 
This year the prema eB penn have been 
in e respect most actory. Greater num. 
bere of the public have resorted to the Galleries 
this year than formerly. The number of works 
of art sold this year shows an increase of one 
over 1875, and twenty-seven over 1876, and their 
money value is also greater. In 1876 theamount 
realised was 9,0111.; in 1876, 8,4681.; while thia 
year it is 9,5041. lle. 

Institute of Great Britain.— 
The meeting of this Institute was held 





New Crystal Palace Railway Station. 
We are asked to note that all the wrought and 
cast iron work was manufactured and fixed for 
the Railway Company direct by Messrs. 
Matt. T, Shaw & Co, 





ackney. Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, architect. 
supnlied by Mosers. Weleh & Atkinson a 








if Bath Stone 

Colis & Son 
eo 
ea seers" 
Serivener & White......... a 220 
BIE ski siintdnnpmeeen ai. _typoctoneink 130 
SO increvsccvnssccegeses UNE “atinsdes 200 
Larke..,...... essere 150 
Perry & Co, « 184 
— stiatoiletanmmianacy: IE... Kinansees ie 

<oscaiead 30 
i % 








For proposed works st Girdlers’ Hall, 39, Basinghall- 
street. Mr. Edmund Woodtho architect, Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Welch & A poogtes 


Conder........000... 23,455 ce £181 .. 2176 
Ashby, Bros, ...... 3,306 ...00 D cecerscce 180 
Pritchard ......00 3,385 .sesee 156 cevcneees 176 
Colls & Son......... Tee ne ee 22) 
BEG + ceveevicesescce 8,398. sccves ee .« 212 
RRO cicecene.svice 8,198 - scccee 176 ...cccees © 20% 
Ashby & Horcer*® 2,990 2.2.4. 120 cevsseres 140 
* Accepted, 





For the erection of a mortuary, for the 8t, Olave’s, 
a Board of Works :— 


Stephens snee 276-0 0 
Greenwood & Son (accepted) ...... 268 0 0 

















For additions to pri orks, Carlisle, for Messrs. 
feeder omaienie & Oli — 
2 ver: 
TNE Sictiins oerctnsorsseadnccetninceenetts £1,471 
McGuiness 1,462 
1,420 
Batey & Forster ercccces- 1,000 


i 
woooooce 
RFececooo 








Read. Mr. Fred, Bath, architect, Quan- 











tities su i— 

Pion 21,482 14 6 
WII ti daroscensnarvnctrassosienssa00h 1,463 19 0 
BENE cibsidinibsicccvnssonss 1,42 0 0 

Jobeescccccaccconpeecoescceseunes 1,450 0 0 
CIEE ic ecsnssronctomersgequensecee 1,349 15 © 
Young & Sons ..............scossere 1,333 0 
TOU iikinkscrcrectversiicinsccadoasond 1,3°0 0 
Hopkins & Son (accepted) ...... 1,298 10 0 





For additions and alterations to Warehousemen and 
Clerks’ Schools, Caterham, Surrey. Messrs. Berney & 
Monday, = Quantities supplied by Messrs. 














aroe £8,839 0 0 
SEED iibhdishccneveeagscutcentinesvesoeen 8,666 0 0 
Robinson 7,777 0 0 
I iaiiintccnsccsnttesunvetesessatsinn 7,45 0 0 
Rider 7,388 0 0 
Smith 7,324 0 0 

ih st heinaksianceaesosumevecensintien 7,237 0 0 

TING aisics sictovceceseccconens seccee 7,006 0 0 





For alterations to the Victoria Tavern, Queen’s-road, 


Dalston, for Mr. Moore. Mr, Jones, architect :— 
Cole £216 0 0 


Smith, Bros.....0..c.eseececesrerseeres 169 0 0 
Bredford 16 0 0 


For new scuth aisle, &c., to Christ Church, Great 
ak Esser. Mr. John Young, architect, Quantities 











Young :— 


; Aisle. &c, Repairs 
TOROND | ccsentnorrescceeners RO scans eveese SLI 
Everett & Sone ......... 1,088 pene z sees 100 
 pameramecainuie aiming «| piece ~ Siena = 
Hammond (Romford) 1,231 ...... 70 .. 


nail = 6 
Hammond (Warley)... 1,222 ...... 96 snsss 
' erection of villa residences at Gladstone-road, 
Cheneaba Dectyshice.. Manes. Bollinegn B Sen, 
architects :— 


Excavators’, Masons’, Bricklayers’, peg $c., Work, 
Maw (accepted) ...........icce-s.esees 08 








Madin (accepted) £434 0 0 
Plumbers’, Glaziers’, and Belihangers’ Work 
Gothard (accepted) «+00 27 0 6 
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Askew (accepted) .......0ccccscess+ 














warehouse in Great Titchfield-street. 

architect. Quantities by Messrs. Corderoy & 
Contract 

Newman & Mann y ‘ 
Scrivener & White .........:00 __ 
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the erection of new premises, Nos, 80and 81, Fleet- 
0. 1, Salisbury-court, Mr, A. Peebles, 
Portland Terra-cotta 


and Bath and Dum- 
fries Stone, 


ove 15,480 
-« 14,923 
. 14,936 
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- ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS * VACANT. 
ect edition Uns (about tan words)’ ssscccctcs Geek 


SITUATIONS WANTED, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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DWELLINGS 
eee ee en eee 
PLANS ot nine SOLES. MODEL HOUSES, DESIGNS tor 
No. 21, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.O. 





ot the LABOURLNG 


WORKING HENRY ROBERTS, 
Tieetetions and Plans, Also, bY 


PpUtumovae te the SOCIETY for 
VING the 
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. M.—8. G.—J, P. D. (paint, we fear, will alone prevent it). 
compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
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